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INTRODUCTION 

BT THE TBANSLATOB. 



This little Book was written by the Chaplain of the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, for the use of tne workmen 
of France ; those men, many of whom made a great 
stir in the world in the yeat 1848. Fine men they 

fenerally are, with their own qualities of good. But 
write this Introductory Chapter in order to tell the 
^ working people of England how I came to put it into 

English ror tneir use. 
L One Sunday lately I was goine to visit some Pro- 

r testant Sisters of Charity, and taking a wronv street 
F in mistake, I suddenly »)und myself in the midst of a 
large market. It was dreary, dirty weather, what the 
I French call very ugly weather ; and the scene alto« 
gether appeared to me to be of a piece with the wea- 
ther. Tne eagerness of the crowded sellers seemed 
increased by the constant rain. Sharp voices such aft 
one hears on Saturday nights from some butchers' 
shops in London — "Buy-buy; what you buy?" as- 
sailed me on all sides ; or the loud call, *' Madame ! eh ! 
Madame !" made me stop and look back, only to find 
my attention was called to some carrots or cabbages. 
1 was obliged to ask my way, instead of making a 

furchase, and I found the usual politeness of the 
'rench was not a little disturbed either by the disap- 
pointment, or the weather : and this failure on their 
parti perbapsi produced a want of chaxvt.^ ^^' 



I looked round with some disgust, and murmured to 
myself, Surely this is more like a heathen than a 
Christian land ! 

Just then, another move placed me directly oppo* 
site a splendid and solemn Church, which rose in 
massive ^andeur at the other side the way, not ten 
yards from this scene. It was the Church of S. Eus- 
tache. I crossed over to it at once, feeling, as I have 
often done in strange lands^ wl^at a blessed thing it is 
to find the Church doors always open, whatever other 
doors are closed against you ! What a blessed thing 
it is to know that wherever a Church is there is an 
open sanctuary for the desolate wanderer where he 
may enter in and rest, — rest his weary mind, his 
throbbing heart, his aching limbs, if no other spot of 
rest remain on earth for him ; a sanctuary where he 
may think, or be led to' think, of that more lovely 
Temple whose doors stand open day and night, and 
into which the faithful of all nations are invited to 
enter through Him Who is the Way, the Truth, the 
Life. 

Oh ! yes : those who first placed a lock on a Church 
door, which was only to be opened at the sound of a 
bell, committed a cruel wrong against their suffering 
fellow creatures. I pushed back the softly-moving 
door a little too vigorously, for I was sure, from the 
aspect of things outside, that I should find this mag- 
nificent Church almost empty — a French Church is, I 
believe, never on any day, completely so — but it 
would not open widely, for the people were standinff 
even against it. The immensely long aisles were fuU 
from end to end. All who wished to pay two sous, 
or one penny, for a chair, were seated, the rest stand- 
ine, none were kneeling on their chairs, and this as 
wdl as the sound of a loud and rather vehement Yoice, 
made me understand that the preacher was in tiie 
pulpit, where I soon saw him half way up the centre 
aisle. The first thought that struck me was tlus — 
what a pity that our people are not oolleoted in the 
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great aisles of all our noble Cathedrals to listen to 
preaching. How much better and more sensible it 
would be than to have a Service in the chancels 
only, where there is no room for the poor or the 
working people, while all the rest of the building 
goes to loss, or bears witness, only against us that we 
are not so religious now as those who built those 
Cathedrals were. And after vexing myself with this 
thought, my next was, that I was wrong in thinking 
France was more like a heathen than a Christian 
land on Sunday. Where ' should we see such a con- 
gregation as this listening to a sermon in England ? 
No English Church, arranged as our's are, would 
hold the half of the number, and so many, too, stand- 
ing as a customary thing. 

Well, I heard an eloquent and excellent sermon, 
and leaving the Church saw the same repulsive spec- 
tacle outside it. I felt how sad it was to see religion 
inside a Church and irreligion outside it ; and then I 
thought to myself that there are multitudes of my 
country people continually coming to France ; some 
having a great deal to do there, and some having 
nothing to do there. Some who are rich coming to 
spend, or waste, their time and money ; some who are 
poor coming to try to get more good things for their 
money in France than they think they c%(i get in 
England ; some who are neither rich nor poor, but 
honest and earning their own bread, coming there in 
pursuit of their various ceilings. For the two first I 
do not care much ; for the last I care a great deal. 
I said to myself. These good English folk must be in- 
jured by the very sight of the Sunday in France. 
They have no Church of their own to go to, or if 
there is a poor little sort of a Church where they are, 
they do not go to it, at least, I never saw them at 
any Enelbh chapel where I have been. I fear they 
must either be so shocked at the way Sunday is spent 
here, as to believe there is no religion in the land-— 
which indeed is far from bein^ Um« — ^x ^o^ ^^!ds\ 
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may be in danger of ceasing themselves to remember 
the Divine Law, and of learning to work and trade, 
to buy and sell, and get gain on the Lord's day, as 
their neighbours do. 

The next Sunday a similar thing happened to me ; 
without intending it I found myself in another market 
place in a more polished quarter of Paris. The day 
was finer, and the people more agreeable. 

" Do you work all Sunday ?" I asked a nice young 
woman. 

" We must work to live," she answered, smiling. 

" You do not then go to Church ?" 

•* O pardon me ; we certainly do. We go at six 
o'clock in the morning on Sunday, and one can go 
also in the evening, if one wishes it." 

" Then you have no time for amusement" 

She smiled again, and nodding her head replied^ 
** One can manage that too sometimes." 

** Ah \** said an old woman, who perhaps was her 
mother, ** when one has to work one must not think 
of amusement.'* 

But the reason of my question was, that it had 
struck me that in England we talk of the Sunday in 
France being so much given to amusement, whereas 
it is a fkct that the working people eive it very much 
more to kibour — they take no day of rest. And here 
is the ereat difference between France and other con- 
tinentfu, yet Protestant, countries ; — that in Catholic 
France the Sunday is chiefly spent in the same 
worldly work and business as the week days, and in 
Protestant G^ermany, and ultra Protestant Sweden, as 
well as Norway and DenmailL, it is, after the morn- 
ing service at Church, wholly given up to amuse- 
ment. The Protestants in France observe the Sun- 
day, in general, properly : but in all these Protestant 
countries, amasements of all kinds, including theatres, 

Smes, dancine, card plajrinff, public garaens, and 
ows of all kinds, are provided, and open to all classes 
mbo throng them in amazing numbers. And it is 



tberefore, that the writer of this little Book speaks 
against Sunday labour more than against Sunday 
amusement, though he does also speak against the 
theatres; but he is right in saying at page 31, 32, 
that with respect to work and labour in Protestant 
Germany, as well as England, all is still on Sunday. 

This evil of Sunday labour and trade in France, 
has been chiefly the result of the great Revolution, 
when, as you aoubtless know, the Sunday was for- 
mally abolished by a decree of the Infidel Revolu- 
tionists. The Protestant countries on the continent 
devote the Sunday afternoons to amusement much 
more than the people of France now do : for the pre- 
sent desecration of the day of rest is not so much the 
result of the Roman Catholic religion, as of Infidel 
principles. At Rome, for instance, the head quarters 
of that religion, all is comparatively at rest on Sunday, 
while at Frankfort, a German town, all is gaiety and 
amusement. And I remember well a Protestant mi- 
nister in a large town on the borders of Germany, 
announcing from the pulpit that there would be no 
afternoon service that Sunday, because the Duke de 
Nemours was to hold a review in the neighbourhood. 

Well, I tell you all this because I have also to tell 
you that— though there is much to be deplored in its 
religion still, yet of late there has been a great revival 
of religion in France — in that country which we were 
in the habit of calling ** Infidel France." I mean that 
the hideous Infidelity which caused the horrors of 
the great Revolution, and which remained lurking in 
France until it burst out again in the lesser and last 
Revolutions, is now at all events a more hidden thing. 
It now no longer shocks and offends even the passine 
traveller in France. Everywhere you hear the word, 
and tee the practices of religion in a very different 
way from what one did before the year 1848, or be- 
fore 1830. Not many years ago the sight of a man 
in a French Church, unless he were miserable, was a 
marvel. Now, go in at what tim« oit ^s?} ^ss«;^^«k^ 
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you will be as likely to see a man as a woman kneel- 
ing in a chair, and praying there while no service is 
going on. 

Now, as a result of this revival of religion, I want 
to show you that France is trying to do what Eng- 
land has in some degree done, and still tries to do, 
namely, to get the Sunday properly observed ; and it 
is partly to show you that a revival of religion will 
produce this same effect abroad as well as at home, 
that I have put this little Book of the present Em- 
peror's Chaplain into your own language. 

I have had another motive, too. We are allies 
now — the French and English are allies! Old ene- 
mies, fighting against each other and hating each 
other as a matter of loyalty and duty for ages past, 
we are now allies, and friends, and fellow-helpers. 
Well, let us be allies in good works, — in works of 
peace and labours of love, as well as in those of war, 
and blood, and suffering, and in what the world calls 
glory. Let us be allies in something that will bring 
fflory to God, and show good-will to man. Let us 
help the good men and women who have formed this 
Sunday Association in France. You, workpeople of 
England, who go to France, you can be their allies. 
You can be so by example — the best, the safest teach- 
ing. You, working people of England who stay at 
home, you can be their allies, by example, — the oest, 
the surest teaching : worth all the controversy, all the 
talk, that has ever rung through England. 

I want, then, the English working people who go 
to France — the numbers of domestics who attend 
families there, to know that more is going on of good 
than meets the eye, and to tell them of what good 
people there are doing to restore a Christian SundaVf 
in order that even in the midst of scenes more ungodly 
even than what I have mentioned, thev may not be 
led away by what appears on the outside, but learn 
that in France, as well as in England, there are two 
jDBTtlw, one working fox OoD| the other for the world ; 
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and alas! perhaps unconsciously for Satan ; and that' 
by simply maintaining their own Sunday Creed and 
customs, they will be allies of the first, or by forsak- 
ing these, allies of the last. 

But my motives are not yet ended. I hare had 
yet one more. I meant this little book to be read by 
persons who never did, and probably never will go to 
France. For my part, I think it much better for peo* 
pie to stay at home. But I want to show these stay« 
at-home English workpeople, that there are some 
persons in high places in France, even about the Em- 
peror's person, who think us much better than, I fear, 
we are. Just read the description the Chaplain gives 
of the Saturday night in London at p. 32. It is a 
beautiful idea, out when we read it, I fear we all say, 
with a smile or sigh, " Yes, it is beautiful ; but it is 
too good to be true.'' But it does us good to be well 
thought of. Most persons like to be thought good, 
yet few like to appear to be better than Uiey are ; 
so we strive to come up to the mark, and that 
does us good. The Emperor's Chaplain supposes that 
when the great clock of S. Paul's strikes the hour of 
twelve on Saturday night, all the tumultuous life of 
London sinks to repose. The carts and carriages, he 
says, cease at that stroke to roll ; the whole world of 
London acknowledges the dawn of the mom when its 
Redeemer rose from the tomb— the dawn of the day 
His Church sets apart for the Sunday of Christen- 
dom ; the Christian Sabbath day; the aay of holy fes- 
tival ; the day of bodily repose. 

The Emperor's Chaplain has, I am sorry to sa^, 
been misinformed ; it is plain he never has been m 
London at twelve o'clock on Saturday night : and, to 
tell the truth, I rather hope he may never be so. I do 
Dot want him to peep in at our actual Saturday nights 
•^our actual Sunday momines. I should be even 
sorry he saw some of our Sunday noons, many of our 
Sunday evenings. 

What wouldhetldiikP. The v»QQt Fwm^ tms^u^ 

Jl2 
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woman who devotes so much of her Sunday, contrary 
to his wishes and advice, to the labour of the world ; 
the hard labour in which she has toiled all the week, 
in a manner that few Englishwomen do. She rises 
at six o'clock, and gives one hour to her soul, or to 
God, before she gives many to the world. She has 
gone to that church most probably, for a few minutes 
at least, most of three week days besides ; so, proba- 
bly, have many of these men too. But if the Empe- 
ror's Chaplain really could peep into that English 
cottage, or that London lodging, what would he see 
on this Sunday morn in England ? Would he see 
the wife, or the grown-up daughter, neat, but not over- 
dressed, with no tawdry finery about her which a 
Frenchwoman in her station would -blush to wear, 
coming in hastily from her early service at Church, 
and setting busily to work in preparing breakfast? 
There is time enough for that, for the husband or 
father is still asleep. No blame to him for it ; he has 
been at work at six o'clock for six days ; let him rest 
a little longer on the seventh : but she may be up as 
early on Sunday as on any other morning. Would 
he then see the family at breakfast together quite in 
a comfortable manner ; and the man then take his lit- 
tle children and his books in his hand, and walk off 
to his Church, leaving her, as she has been there in 
the morning, to prepare the dinner in his absence, so 
that he may find it nice and warm, in a clean and tidy 
room on his return, and the portion of ale brought to 
his own table, instead of his being " licensed to be 
drunk on the premises ?" Would he see the family 
round a Sunday dinner, so prepared and to be so re* 
ceived, that the father devoutly thanks GoD for all 
the blessines of this life, as well as for the means of 

Sace and the ho^es of glory he has just been giving 
anks for also in the midst of the con&regation r 
And after this, would he see this English household, 
— the poor servant, if there be one, among tliem, — 
spending the rest of the day in a manner worthy of 
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its be^nning, — not as a day of restraint, nor o( idle« 
ness, but as one of repose ; of religion, yet of recrea^ 
tion, too, and of enjoyment ? 

Or, instead of such a peep as this, would he, do you 
think, chance to peep into a house where half the 
week's work seemed to be collected together to be 
done then ? would he see the man sleeping, the wo- 
man scolding, the children fighting or screaming? 
She is, very likely, trying to wash and dress most 
of them in order to pack them off to the Sunday 
school ; and when she has given them a hasty morsel 
of breakfast, a scolding, and a push, she thrusts them 
out, and throws off her own Sunday responsibility on 
the Sunday school teacher. Perhaps for four hours^ 
space she will see no more of them ; from the school 
they will march to the church, and only return to a 
hasty dinner, to be sent back to school and Church 
again. But are the little ones to perform her duty 
for her at Church ? or does she go there herself? 

Now the man half dressed comes to his untidy 
breakfast, then takes his pipe, and perhaps the 
youngest little one, the only one at home, in his arms, 
and strolls about the door : the public-house is closed 
during senrice-time. They both sit down to dinner 
as dirty as they were on Saturday night ; perhaps it 
is even after tea that the cleaning and dressing is 
ended, and then one or other — sometimes even both, 
go out to Church or chapel : they do not much mind 
which, for they are not perhaps ashamed to say, they 
*' do not know what they are ;" or that they cannot 
see any difference between them both. 

There is such a Sunday as this in England. I do 
not say there are none worse, but I ask you — are 
there not some as bad ? And, not to let him see the 
worst, (Oh, that would be to him too frightful, when 
he thinks the Protestant Sunday so good,) what do 
you think the Emperor's Chaplain weuld say to suoh 
a Sunday glimpse as this, if he could iiideed peep 
i^cross the Qhanqel ? What would bft Vbaxi^ '^ \sit^ 
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eren saw shops open, and the English selling and 
buying on Sunday, like the French? I think he 
would exclaim, *' Is this an English Sunday ? Why* 
my own people, unless they are bad indeed, generally 

f've the first part of the day to God; but yours, 
see, give the last! My own people take care of 
their children ; they bring them to Church ; they keep 
them beside themselves, and teach them to pray, even 
Terv little ones. But here, even in the evening, at 
night, little girls, quite young children, are allowed to 
so to Church without their parents, without their 
mends; some young comrades only, as careless, as 
ill-trained as themselves going with them into the 
House of Prayer — the House of God, as if sent to a 
sort of spare room, a place where they would be out 
of the way, or, perhaps, one of amusement. There 
the^ whisper, laugh, yes, play, disturb others ; or, if 
obliged to be quiet, go to sleep ! And where are their 
parents P" This is sad ; yet more than this might be 
teen if the Emperor's Chaplain looked further. Alas ! 
alas I there is an Eye looks into all ! 

But we must not be gloomy ; what I meant to do 
was, to remind my fellow workpeople that the French 
and the English are allies ; but that we may be allies 
in goodf without being allies in evil. We may take 
what is good from each other, and yet be true to our- 
self es ; to our own religion, our faith, our customs. 
Now, as a contrast to what is often seen in our 
churches, where children loaded with tawdry finery 
are often seen, and boys, too, as well as girls, really 
idling on Sunday evenings, without any guardians i 
while it may be that, of the elder members of their 
fiimilies, all those who have gone to a plaoe of wor- 
ahip, have gone to a different one. I will relate what 
I saw the other Sunday in Paris. It was at a Tery 
fashionable church — the Madeleine. A Frenofawoman 
oame in with a chubby darling in her afms» of two» 
or two and a half years old. She took two ohairsf 
which showed the had some money to apaie^ aa they 
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cost two-pence, and turned them round to kneel on 
facing the altar. She then placed the chubby darling 
on one, turned it on its little knees, and taking 
both the darling little hands, laid them together in 
the attitude of prayer ; then she quickly and quietly* 
as a matter of course, and without any precise air of 
devotion, knelt on the other; and while the little 
chubby innocent knelt beside her in the posture, if not 
in the spirit of prayer, the mother offered up her own, 
then as quickly rose, took up the little one, turned its 
chair round, seated it upon it, and knelt again on 
her own. She would not tire it, but she never once 
allowed it to tire or disturb her. The little thing sat 
perfectly quiet and composed till the mother's arms— 
the best place for it, except the Savioub's bosom- 
carried away the lamb from the earthly and visible 
fold, lliat mother never thought a stranger noticed 
her, nor did she think there was anything remark- 
able in her conduct; it is what is daily, hourly seen. 
The infant could not pray, but its posture was in it- 
self a prayer. It was learning devotion ; and it was 
a sight that angels might love. Yes, it is a clear 
case ; our allies in the East have shown us that in 
one or two things they could manage matters better 
than ourselves, with all our self-esteem; and I am 
greatly afraid that in one or two domestic matters at 
home, it would turn out to be much the same thing; 
for England is not quite perfect yet. 

I do not like disagreeable things ; I have no voca- 
tion for them ; all my life long I liked the lark more 
than the raven : — yes, I even liked the nightingale, 
that sings in the night, more than the owl that only 
sees in the night. I do not want to see like the owl 
now, and spy into the dark places of England, and 
then croak out like the raven, of all the abominations 
I see there, so loudly, that perhaps even in a famous 
old palace over the water, tney mi^ht hear the croakt 
and say, *' Ah ! this is a Sunday dirge ; the Sunday i» 
dead in Sunday-keeping Engknd." 
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No, it \i7ould be a false croak^ — the Sunday is only 
beginning to be rightly kept. 

Therefore I will not, even by the gentlest push in 
the world, move one of the noiseless doors that so. 
easily open in mighty London, — not the door of a 
church, they do not always open so easily : but the 
door of a public house. Thank God, I never 
have done so ! but I have seen others do it, — even 
^omen — Oh ! shame I — I have felt, as others passed 
in, while I passed by, the horrid taint that came out 
on the air, making me more weary and heavy-laden 
than I was before. I have even heard the sounds 
within; how can human ears listen to, — even take 
pleasure in them ? and I have wondered that when 
these places were allowed to be open on Sundays, 
and while multitudes of our unfortunate people found 
relief, or pleasure, or recreation, in resorting to them, 
by what kind of logic it was that we persuaded our- 
selves, then, that we were a Sabbath-keeping people, 
and, perhaps by our own representations, or by the in- 
dignation we expressed agamst other nations, actually 
made strangers believe that we did observe a Chris- 
tian Sunday. 

We are quite proud of ourselves meantime, and 
think the French very bad indeed; thev are still 
wrong, I grant you ; help to set them right, but re- 
member the old proverb, that the man who lives in a 
house of glass ought not to throw stones. I really do 
not think that anything to eaual exactly what are 
called the ffin-palaces of Lonaon, can be found in 
any part of me world that is not London itself. This 
is my belief. But belief itself is sometimes in error. 

O I shall we ever see a time, when a real, good, 
honest, Christian Sunday will be established among 
ns I — an honest Sunday, for one that is founded on 
eant and unreality can never be lasting; a Sunday 
that will not consist in the merit even of sitting still 
and putting away all enjoyment; but a festival San- 
dajr, — a bnght and pleasant, yet holy festival; when 



iirhen men will not be called Sabbath-breakers, oe- 
cause, when having fulfilled their religious duties 
they take on that day the rational and reasonable re- 
creation which the day of rest was designed to give 
to those who need it. 

A festival Sunday — this is what we want : when its 
early morning voice shall be this, " This is the day 
the LoBD hath made, we will be glad and rejoice in 
it. Let us enter into His courts with thanksgiving, 
and into His gates with praise. Let us fall low on 
our knees before His footstool. Let the children that 
He hath given us, come with us there ; yea, let us 
offer up their innocent vouth to our God. Like 
Hannah, let us present tnem in the Temple of the 
Lord. Let their little knees bend beside the knees 
that have nursed them, and their little hands clasped 
at our sides, present a mute and holy prayer for the 
mother that bare them, the father that labours for 
them. For it is meet and right, and our bounden 
duty to lead them ourselves in their first tender years 
to the church to which we carried them in infancy to 
be made the children of God and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven ; — to the Church to which they 
will one day carry us when our earthly work is over. 
To the Church where we hope they will for many 
days and years come to look upon our grave, or to 
think of our care and love, and pray for grace so to 
follow our good example, that with us they may be 
partakers of Chbist's heavenly kingdom.'' 

Yes, all I have to add is this, Sunday is now a 
Christian festival ; there is no harm whatever in the 
Christian workman taking both rest and recreation 
on that day: there is no harm whiltever in his 
wife, or his mother, or sister, making his home as 
festive and cheerful as she can on that day. Let 
them only see that their duties to Goo, to His Church, 
and to their own souls, hold the fiest place and not 
tiie LAST ; that the first ho>iT% oi xScaX^jk^ %:ew^^^^.*^&» 
last, are given to theM tbin^. 
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The practice of going to Church on Sunday eveniDgs, 
and not on Sunday mornings, is one peculiar to Eng- 
land, unknown, I believe, in any land but that which 
strangely enough, calls herself the most religious of 
all lands. 

Perhaps harm has been done to many by the prac- 
tice of calling men Sabbath-breakers who took the re- 
creation on Sundays which their position through the 
week made them desire. This practice has greatly 
changed of late yearsj and, whether from that cause 
or not, I cannot say, but I believe we are coming 
round to a more honest and Christian Sunday. They 
axe many who would treat the Sunday as if it were a 
day of penitence and fast : it is a Festival ; the Fes- 
tival of Christendom. And a proof of this can be 
found in our Common Prayer book, where we find 
that when a fast day falls on a Sunday, it is ordered 
to be kept on the preceding Saturday. Thus the 
Christmas Day that has just passed, fell on a Monday ; 
Uie day before was appointed for a fast, but being a 
Sunday, the fast was kept on the Saturday. 

Now I must bring this long introduction to an end. 
I did not mean to write so long a one. I wanted to 
explain the address of the Emperor's Chaplain to the 
workmen of France, to my own fellow work-people ; 
and then I wrote on, because I began to see that if 
the French Chaplain came over to England, he might 
find out that he had given us more praise than we de- 
serve; yet who knows but that by GoD*8 blessing, 
some words we both have spoken may prepare the way^ 
80 that he may find, if he ever does come, in one or two 
houses at least, a spectacle something more like to that 
which he imagines a Sunday in England produces every- 
where. I hope this may be the case ; and I hope also 
that our country people who go to France, may so con- 
firm him in his present good opinion, that he may con- 
tinue the same unto his life's end ; for it never does us 
harm to think too well of our neighbours. Many will 
^nrobably take this little book in its English dreas 
oack to France. If the Empexof a CVws.vV^ti %VL<(rali 
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see it, he might think that I have not translated it 
word for word. I have been obliged to remember 
English ideas, and to write it so that the English 
work-people as well as the French could understand 
it. I hope he will pardon my liberty, since I have 
only wished to form a double alliance between him 
and us. 

The French and English are allies now ; but they 
have been old enemies and perhaps retain a little of 
their old jealousies and spirit of rivalry : they may 
still in the West or in the East occasionally continue 
to " provoke one another." Well, so far as we are 
concerned, let it be ** provoking one another to love 
and to good works." 

Now you will read the " Sunday of the People," 
written by the French Emperor's Chaplain : and I 
am sure you will think it quite beautiful. 



^Z 



THE SUNDAY OF THE PEOPLE IN 

FRANCE, 



CHAPTER I. 
Thou shalt kbbp holt thb Sabbath Dat. 

It is I, once more, mj friends^ who come to talk 
with you. I do not deny that I like to do so, 
and if I appear before you too often, it is in 
some degree your fault, for you listen so atten- 
tively, and you seem to profit so well by my 
counsels, that truly I yield myself to the pleasure 
I feel in giving them to you again. 

At the commencement of this painful year,* 
I said to you in the name of Charity — ^Trust ! 
Be calm, toinquil, perfectly tranquil : and work, 
like brave good people, as you are. And France 
enclosed itself in its own courage and charity. 
In the lower ranks we had resignation and 
labour ; in the higher, sacrifices and generosity ; 
among all an unusual calm. It was well, very 
well ; Q-OD will reward it. 

At present I would prevent the return of our 
trials. We have suffered enough, have we not ?' 
As for me, I find it quite enough; I would- 
willingly shut up the source of our miseries and 

* After the latt nfoVoHSum <^ t^ Ytcitf3Ki^\ljei^s«^iS>s^^ 
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close it with a great stone ; and then I would 
open the source of happiness and good. In 
order to do this, let us speak about our Sunday. 
I will tell you frankly what I think of it ; you 
like frankness, and I like it also. I shall not 
dissimulate, and if we do not agree, at least we 
shall part good friends. 

Sunday is a beautiful day I There is some- 
thing in it which expands the heart. For the 
'man who labours, it is the repose of the body 
and the refreshment of the soul. Oh ! my 
friends, if the Sunday was well understood, with 
what an overftowing heart would such a one say 
to God, "I thank Thee, I thank Thee, my 
Gk)D ! it is for the good of my soul, it is for the 
^od of my body also.'*^ 
* Tes, you who say so, — you who have a heart, 

Jou have pity, — come then, I call you to our 
elp ; I call on your charity to aid us in restor- 
ing among us a good, benevolent, humane 
Sunday ; for that which we have is generally a 
i(d[fish,. cruel, worldly Sunday, without heart, 
without pi|^. My friends, let us make one 
generous enoit, let us strike yet one blow at the. 
great ke&xi of the French people, 

I will not speak to you alone in the name of 
Gharitv, I will speak to you also in that .of Odd ; 
for it vf very wrong to think that the people do 
iKot consider God. No, the people have often 
morQ. religion in . their Httle miger. than rnv^j 
tf, mat mail i|i all his proud person. 

liet up come tilien straight tQ the point; my 
ftiends, as re^rds the Sundfiy. All of ns to- 
gether, rich and poor, we have done impious and 
cruel, deedB; atrabge inQxplioafale things, things 
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which cause lis to bhish atrd oast duf ^^ td 
the ground in 8hatn6 ; thifigit which tDnk6 UA 
ask in the calm of reflection, " Was it I ?— Wato 
it really I ? miserable that I ^m ! have I doM 
it P" Another -says, ** I have outriiged t5^0i), 1 
have wasted the bread ol my /diildren ; Isold tuy 
own soul, and bought consciencee. t hate d^ 
voured the sap of human life, and yet I IMkid to tb^ 
men that it was for their good. Base hypo<;ri^ 
that I have been I there are tears, there k p^« 
haps blood in my gold ! tears, even blood in my 
pleasures !" 

Yes, even such things have we done", it ii 
sad, but true. Well, nations, like kidividualis 
have their moments of weakness imd of errors 
it is only necessary now to correct this, fol^ 
truly the e\dl is too great ; there is in it, 

A crime against God. 

A crime against humanity* 

Yes, a mme against Gob. Every due oWM 
to God a religious worship : this is evid^t, i^ 
is an obligation like that of respectitig Mi 
loving one's parents. Now, what is the religioft 
of men who do not sanctifv the Sunday f It is 
absolutely the religion of him who says, I se^d 
God after my own manner-^'^hieh me^is, I d^ 
not serve Him at all. 

Moreover, this is a law frotoi GOD Himselfl 
We admit that laws are neoessary. Thiere is 4A 
article of the Divine Code whieh was issued to 
the world amid the thunders of Binrn ; take it 
and read, '' I am the LomD, t^Mitember to keM 
holy the Sabbath Day.'* Ytoa do not thifik 
enough of this : do you know whflt it is to dSn^ 
obey laws f Whoik t1i«» V* ^^«sh<^ ^ieaa*i'^^»*^ 
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laws of a land, every mouth is opened, there is 
a cry, — "death ! death to the rebels !" an army 
is in motion, and muskets and bayonets avenge 
the sanctity of the broken laws ; prisons, exiles, 
the galleys, teach men to dread the laws of man. 
And God — is He less than man ? the thunder of 
Sinai is it less terrible than the fear of muskets 
and bayonets? Be not deceived: in spite of 
blasphemies, in spite o£ infidelity, God is and will 
remain the Master of all. I know, my friends, 
that bad example and wicked words have made 
you think that this law was no longer in force. 
But tell me, what can the actions and words of 
men do in opposition to God? I know your 
own good sense would answer me — nothing. 
Perhaps however, you may say. Oh ! these men 
were clever, were learned. What of that ; they 
were men, like you and me. Without doubt 
science is a fine thing ; it merits respect, so long 
as it bends to Gob its Maker : but otherwise it 
is only as a woman who beats her own father, 
and inspires no confidence. Can men by learn- 
ing or science compete with God ? can they add 
a second to their own lives, or replace a single 
hair on their bald heads P can they even cure the 
disease of the potato or the vine ? We will ask 
no more. 

All the impious words of men asainst God 
remind me of a good countryman who came to 
Paris for the first time in his life by the railway, 
carrying on his head a new hat, which he 
intend^ should also visit the capital : but as he 
looked out of the window, the wind carried it 
away. He cried in vain to the conductor, and 
£ndmg the conductor paid him no attiention^ he 
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projected Ids bead from the window, screaming 
aloud, '4t was new, it was quite new ! conductor, 
you shall pay for it, stop ! let me out. I am 
carried on against my will! I protest against 
violence. I will complain to the police !*' 

But in spite of his noisy protestations, the 
machine went on undisturbed, while bis fellow 
passengers laughingly asked, of whom he meant 
to complain ; was it of the wind, of the steam, 
or of the guard? Well, my friends, all the 
attacks of men against God, all their words, 
their blasphemies, their books, their evil ex* 
amples are just worth as little as all the clamour 
of the poor countryman. 

In spite of them all. His providence passes on 
its way, and in its movement carries away both 
the men and their protestations to the terminus 
of their journey, — and that terminus is — the 
Tomb for the body, and Eternity for the soul: 
It is then that all will be understood ; do not be 
shaken, then, by them : the world is not delivered 
up to chance, to violence, or the power of gold \ 
the caprices of men have nothing to do with 
eternity, — there is an authority above which will 
one day say to them, ''I was silent, I said 
nothing; now I will speak, now I will over^ 
throw, now I will destroy." 

We see already something of this. The pro-* 
fjEination of the Sunday is dready cruelly cnas* 
tised. Terrible evils have overwhelmed us; 
calamities have stricken us ; scarcity and dear* 
ness have frightened us ; hunger devoured, and 
sickness destroyed us, — yet who asks, "What 
have I done P" The fortunes which ai^T^oaiiod 
the surest are suddenly x«^ci»ft^\ ^wiSwsitfs^fc 
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peoetmteB into fiEnnilies the most respeeted; 
children cause shame and ruin to their homea,-^ 
and people are astonished. But the man of no- 
flection IB not at all surprised ; what astonishes 
him is that the calamities are not greater, while 
he sees the day of prajer turned into a daj of 
scandal^ of labour, or debauch. Is there some 
wrong speculation, or some gain to be made ? — 
Sunday is fixed upon. Is there a party of pleor 
^ore, or a journey to be made ? — Sunday is tfao 
.day. Is there an innocent soul to be led astray 9 
''-on Sunday. Is a day to be given to guilty 
amusements P — ^it is Sunday. Ajnd shall we be 
astonished at our calamities? If there is a 
^Gk>D, (and who doubts it ?)' — He must keep His 
word, He must yisit for these things, for He has 
said, '* They have profaned the days I reserved 
to Myself, and I will pour out on them the 
floods of My displeasure." There ia a chastise- 
ment which is more terrible, because coming 
from a quarter where it is least expected. The 
man who profanes the Sunday is idmost alwa^ 
unhappy in his children. At this he is again 
jBorpnsed ; but God is the Guardian of rights 
and duties ; He holds those youn^ hearts in His 
hand, and, when He sees His own rights withheld* 
He says to them, ^' Avenge Me." And oflben 
the vengeance is bitter! there are families who 
suffer more from their own children than from 
nil the other pains of life. The parents bava 
put aside the law for the sanotifioation of the 
Sunday; refused obedience to God's law. Well, 
the fiither may hear from his son's mouth the 
insolent word, ^I will notl" the mother from 
ib4t afbw daughter, the SMEeely «ndiUfi vB|jlf , 
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** I will do it, that is nothing to you." It ap* 
pears as if G-od returned the injuries, the dis« 
dain, the disobedience of the parents by means 
of their children. 

The father of a family passes the Sunday near 
to a church precisely as if it were not planted 
there for him ; he «its among his friends, laughs, 
ridicules religion, a&d tbose who practise it. His 
son, too, will one day, with his dissolute com- 
panions, ridicule him, and perhaps say, as a young 
man did lately, whose words I am ashamed to 
repeat, ^let us drink, my comrades, to my 
foolish old iather, and to his money, which we 
shall know how to spend." 

Oh ! my friends, one never slights God with 
impunity! ETer3rthing becomes a scourge in 
His hand, even a child. And nothing, neither 
riches, nor learning, nor education, can shelter 
us from its strokes. 

Do you then, my friends, wish for peace at 
home P Do you wish your children to be docile ; 
your grey hairs to be respected P — Go on your 
knees before God. Do you wish to be obeyed P 
^-Obey. Do you wish to be respected?— 
Bespect. Go to your church. Above all, have 
pity on your children : do not destroy them ; 
do not make them scourges in Gt)D's hand, 
forcing Him to use them to chastise you ; for 
in doing so Qod acts like the mother, who, when 
she has made use of a rod to punish, takes and 
breaks it. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Repose of the Sunday. 

Now we shall speak of a thing that is verj 
necessary for you, workmen ; — the repose of the 
Sunday. You have so many troubles, youi 
lives are sometimes so hard, so painful. The 
repose of the Sunday, it is joy and refreshmeni 
to your dried-up souls : it is to you what the 
little fountain surrounded by verdure, in the 
midst of the desert, is to our soldiers, exhausted 
by fatigue, burned by the sun and the sands oi 
Africa. 

Por, my friends, God has been good to pooi 
people in instituting the Sunday ; one might al- 
most be permitted to sav God hais been humane 
towards the workman, since He has taken sucli 
precaution to preserve his rights to the Sunday. 
" You shall not labour," He says, " neither you, 
nor your son, nor your daughter, nor your man- 
servant, nor your maid-servant, nor even the 
stranger who is within your gates." What ear 
be more humane P 

In fact, men have received only a certain 
degree of strength wherewith to labour for a 
certain number of years; if he expends that 
strength in a fewer number of years, he shall 
have old age before his time. Then is hii 
work at an end : his master may say to him, 
" Ha ! you grow old, you cannot work, so that 
I cannot afford to pay you ; I must have youngei 
men." I^ow, then, you are' left without work, 
without bread, fallen to tbe ehasvty of youi 
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parish, or on that of your children ; and who 
can tell whether children brought up to follow 
your example, may not think that when a man 
can no longer work, he has no longer the right 
to command ; ah 1 who can tell whether they may 
not even give the old man to understand that 
when he can no longer work, he has not the 
right to eat ! 

As to the Hospices,* do not reckon on them ; 
they are too full. It is a singular fact that at 
present the most powerful interest is required 
in order to obtain the favour of dying in a 
hospital ! It is really now so difficult that one 
placed in a high position has said, '' Ask of me 
what state favour you please, any place under 
the government, but do not ask me for a place 
in a hospital." Yet in towns we hear old men 
continually saying, " Can I get in soon ? I have 
no bread, I am dying of cold, if I am turned out 
of my house, I must die in the street !" 

Poor men ! devoted to labour, and perhaps to 
suffering for twenty or thirty years, they have 
yet perhaps to look forward to twenty more of 
misery when unable to work ! this is too much, 
too much ! And then what sorrowful confes- 
sions, what explosions of grief, from the hearts 
of these already old men! "Ah!" they say, 
how has my life passed upon the earth P what 
have I done ? why am I left still to live ? The 
world has no pity." Poor old man ! is this his 
lot ? — to suffer and to die ? — do his early hopes 
of happiness en'd here? 

Yes, the world is full of men who shorten 

* Numerous charitable Institutions exist in. Fran.CA ^^dsx 
this title, mostly under the c\i»X|^«QiV!ki<:^^SsX«s%^^^^^X^'^^^ 
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worKsnop, although i am only ji 
years of age ; what is to become c 
ami to do?" 

See, now, my friends, to what 
leads ! But in religious countries 
provinces of Erance — the lower !N 
Bretagne, you may see old men ( 
and even eighty years, as erect as 
and able to earn their bread to th 
days.* Ah ! never to be depende; 
ah ! to be able to the last to mai 
— there is the ambition of a tn 
workman ! 

But we, French people, we are 
of forbidden fruit : so we always cc 
in order not to do what does no1 
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It is necessaiy- to live. Yoa are right ; it is 
vaj opinion also ; and it is just for that reason 
that you should not destroy your poor body by 
labour ; otherwise adieu both to work and hfe. 

Do you know that in the provinces where 
they labour on Sundays in the manufactories, we 
can no longer find men capable of serving in 
the army ? There are there only poor, feeble^ 
meagre beings, but not one capable of holding a 
sword OT a musket toi protect the ancient 
honour of France. 

France ! if yon possessed only those manup 
factuiing provinces, where would you be toHlay ? 

But one eats on Sunday? Yes — but one 
drinks alsa; and unhappily this is. much more 
escpensive. But do jovl not eat on Monday, 
^d yet on Monday you frequently will not 
work. 

But, you say,, it. is better to work than to go 
to- the tavern. Who obliges, you to go therer8 
Neither one or the other, my comrade, is good. 
But. I must give bread ta my wife and children, 
yojUr say. Ahl yes; now you appear a very 
good man. But stop! You work m the mom* 
lag to give bread to your children.; but yoa do 
9ot say wbat you do in the o^irening. An I it iisi 
90. Yottwoitin themomhig^and gain;ashiU 
ling ; you ga to the tavern in the- evening' and 
spend two. There is eoonomy for you! you 
XBAist maker a fortune if you go on like that. 

ixX) faGt»> my friends,, spend or not, it iar » bad 
q;|QOidatiQ]iX' for ^ou,. for ^ou. have Gton to deal 
with, and that is a senous matter.. There. ase 
porsQiijiiin tfao^wodd who think themselves very 
ob^er^ hut; who:, act in. a. vev^- «AX£c^V^.'s&»aQs^ss&; 



required to destroy what one ha 
A little night frost ; some rain ; 
which gnaws a root ; an imperc 
which nips the bud ; then there it 
famine. 

But let us grant you that b 
Sunday you gain much ; you 
work IS profitable, and you enj( 
But, listen, I have still some thin 
some years, perhaps sooner, a 
stretched on a bed of death, of p 
bles at the threatening stroke froi 
is no escape. That man will be y 
Say, then, what have all your Sun( 
fited you ? What purpose do the 
Shall I say this for you ? They se 
leath terrible — eternity more dn 
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instruction ; if you sent them to be catechised, 
and prepared for communion in the Church, un- 
doubtemy these children would suffer pain to 
see you work on the Sunday. 

A little child of five years old heard the sister 
of Charity, who taught the infant school say, 
that it was a sin to work on the Sunday. He 
next morning opening his eyes, saw his father, 
who was a tailor, already at work ; he ran to him 
and cried, " Father, it is Sunday ; you are not 
to work to-day." 

"Ha, my little one," said the father, "no 
work no pay ; one must eat on Sunday too, and 
if I do not work thou wilt have no bread." 

" Then do not work on Sunday, father, and I 
will not eat to-day," said the child. And the 
father taking him in his arms, put his work 
aside. 

Moreover, my friends, it is only in France 
that the people work in this manner. The 
foreigners who come to visit us are scandalised 
to see this. One of them cried lately, " What 
are you then, you French ? Are you children 
of Satan P Is there nothing sacred among you P" 
He might well ask this. In other countries 
they do not work on Sundays.* Go to Ger- 
many where there are many rrotestants ; there 

* We might wish all the description that follows, in- 
pluding that of the English Sunday, were actually so ; but 
even in Protestant! countries the day of rest is not observed 
thus. In Sweden, where the Roman-Catholic religion is 
forbidden, the people work almost as much as in France, 
and amusements of all kinds are even more abundant in 
the evenings of the Sundays. — ZVontUitor. ^ 
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Along the banks of the Thames 
path several miles long ; it is cov< 
mass of workmen. Sunday comes, a 
pose ; not a stroke of a hatchet is gi 

On Saturday evening in London 1 
tn admirable momient^ In, that in 
there is a frightful Doiae of carria. 
nufactories, and of men. Midnigl 
the hour is repeated from clock tc 
once the noise ceases ; the stroke c 
is magical; Silence envelopes the gi 
is the calm, the repose of Gob.* A 
are a people who. honour the Divine 

But still more. I speak* no evil 
that the Jews love money ; all the. v 
it; yet in this respect the Catholi 
than the Jew. Yes, the Jews rep^ 
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which is their Sabbath, walking in their best 
dresses with their families ; while on the next daj, 
the Sunday, you will see Catholics — oh I shame ! 
However^ let me say, that things are getting 
better ; we are correcting our fault. Associa- 
tions are forming eyery where to hinder labour 
on Sunday ; Pans especially, is assuming a more 
Christian aspect, and in the principal streets 
nearly all the shops are closed. There is also a 
fine sight to be now seen at Paris ; there is a 
vast work of masonry going on there; the 
Louvre is to be united to the Tuilleries by a 
line of building. During the week there is a 
crowd of workmen, busy and noisy ; Sunday 
comes, and all there is silence ; the repose of 
God. We are not there beaten by the Eng- 
lish. There as well as on the field of battle, we 
are now allies ; and when France and England 
determine together to efiect an object, it will 
be done. EoUow this good example. Have 
pity on yourselves. 
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Rbcbbationb — ^Thbt a&b Nbcbssart— Family Jawm 

AND PlBASUKBS. 

Thbt say. After working all week one re- 
quires some amusement. Most certainly ; it is 
just, and it is necessary. Both rest and re- 
creation ought to be enjoyed. The body re- 
quires recreation, and religion is far from for- 
bidding it. Seligion on the contrary, wishes 
not only you to have xecxeattotv^W^ ^<5v«.^^^ 
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also, your children, your father, and mothe 
And in regard to recreation, do you not som 
times allow them but a meagre share ? Whc 
you say, one must amuse oneself, do you n< 
mean to say, " I must amuse myself ?" I 
you accuse religion of being sad, of interdic 
mg amusements to the people ? Eeligic 
might well return the reproach to those wl 
make it. It is you who mispend the Sunda 
who deprive your families, your wives, yoi 
children, of the recreations which religion wou 
permit them, and instead of these leave them Ion 
liness, cold, hunger, and tears for their portioc 

It is then allowable to amuse oneself? Tei 
but here as in other things, there are two wa; 
of doing so ; two sorts of recreations ; one whi( 
repairs strength, and one which wastes it at: 
more : recreations which add length to life, ai 
recreations which shorten life ; recreatio] 
which amuse and benefit, and recreations whi< 
degrade and injure ; in fact there are good r 
creations, and there are bad recreations. E^ 
dently we ought to avoid these latter. On tb 
point we have much to say. 

It appears to be a generally received opinic 
among men at present that in order to amu 
themselves they must leave their families ai 
seek their pleasure elsewhere. They do n 
now, as formerly, seek their recreations ai 
happiness in their families. They think tl 
happiness of a Sunday cannot be found at hom 
and they go to seek it — do you know where F AI 

J res, without doubt you do — at the tavern ; 
ow and debasing pleasures^ or at the play-houf 
Tbey^ think the nappineBB of fiMiidB;:^ hsA lod^ 
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itself behind the sign of a public-house, or in 
the midst of the fumes within it, or at best upon 
the boards of a theatre. It is only there they 
will seek it. It is only there thej can find 
amusement and recreation. They do not find 
it however — happiness is not there. 

Trae happiness, real joys, safe Sunday amuse- 
ments are best found in a united family: in 
walks and suitable amusements partaken of to« 
gether. How beautiful and good is family life. 
It is a source of virtue and prosperity which we 
must try to re-establish among ourselves. But 
to whom belongs this great mission ? 

Above all — to the motheb. 

Good mother of the family, home is your do- 
main, your empire. Let your government be 
80 mild that your subjects there will love to live 
under it. In spite of all your cares, all your 
trials, make every one happy around you. 

On Sunday let your house assume the aspect 
of a festival ; let it shine with a peculiar clean- 
liness and life ; let all be gay and cheerful. Pre- 
pare some small recreations for that day ; some 
little walks or excursions ; be yourself, if possi- 
ble, of the party ; a mother is always well with 
her children. But in the evening let a better 
served repast than common, reunite all your 
household around the family table. You may have 
eaten dir bread through the week ; well, if pos- 
sible ada something to it on Sunday. You will 
save by it if your husband does not go to the 
tavern. But above all, on this day do not scold ; 
I forbid it. Scold any othisr day if it is neces- 
sarVy but do not scold, do not murmur or com- 
plain on Sunday. 
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Have for eacli one of those words which you 
know so well how to saj, and which are so 
sweet from your lips. Let every one be con- 
tent, let every one be happy, and believe me 
you will then have done much for the future of 
your children. 

And you, robust and strong workmen and 
labourers, if you have something that you can 
spare to spend on some enjoyment, spend it 
with your family ; let your old father, if he 
need it, let your wife, your children share in 
the enjoyment ; let there be one day of family 
joy in the week ; you are so seldom able to spend 
one whole day together that it is a pleasure to 
see a family living united together in love for 
one day at least. 

Have you only dry bread to eat ? nothing to 
spare on some little luxury ? Well, eat your 
dry bread together in love ; affection will flavour 
it. And then will follow family histories, talk 
about things which you have not heard every 
day : the mother's heart will expand with the 
sweetest sentiment, and you will feel a happi- 
ness which is far beyond the noisy joys of the 
world. 

If the weather has been fine you will proba- 
bly all have taken a walk in the country; 
you may be fatigued ; you will go to rest with 
a good conscience, and on the morrow you will 
return to your work ^ith courage, for when one 
sees two or three children whom one loves, 
behind one, that gives vigour to the chest and 
strength to the arms. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

Of Public Housbs — Op Sunday Dissipation — Aif 
Appeal to tour Charity. 

My friends, my poor friends, I do not 'know 
how to begin this chapter. I have such lament- 
able things to sa^ to you. I will say all, how- 
ever, boldly, for I know of how much valne are 
the souls of those to whom I speak. Instead of 
passing the Sunday as I have just said, the 
French workman too generally goes to places 
which he calls reports of pleasure, but which 
are more truly places of ruin and suffering : it 
ifi in such places he thinks he must amuse him- 
self. 

Oh ! my Mends, my heart is pained at the 
remembrance of what I have seen, what I have 
felt, what I have suffered. How many times 
has grief wrung the cry from my soul — Ah ! if 
[France knew this 1 If France knew what mil- 
lions of human creatures are doing or suffering 
on this day of repose ! 

Now I wiU not speak to you in the name of 
religion, but in that of humanity, of pity. For 
I ask of every man, whoever he may be, or to 
whatever religious party he may belong, is it 
not desolating, afflicting, humiliating, to see on 
the Sunday, an unhappy workman, the father of 
a family^ or quite a young man, devouring the 
i^ts of bis week's labour, spending hia «t^T^V^> 
the sap of his life and oi \i\a xckVaiJ^Ssi Tisssa«c^^^sa 
excesses, while his old iattiet scoaa^V^^^*^^^ 
Imnenta, his wife weej^^ a^rtoxwi^^^l ^^^ 
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children, who ask sobbing for the food which 
perhaps the unhappy mother has not to give ! 
And to say that there are thousands of human 
creatures who act thus ! Yes, there are. Even 
now in France, in the great towns, in the capi- 
tal, and even in the country villages, there are 
thousands of women and children who are 
made to endure such agonies. 

Poor wives ! poor children ! are these the re- 
suits of Sunday evenings ? Are such her Sun- 
day evenings ? Is it thus she reposes after the 
toils of the week ? And yet what will be her 
case when the husband returns from the places 
where he is amusing himself ? 

Oh 1 why take a wife in order to make her 
unhappy ? It was not that you promised her ; 
it was not that you caused her to hope for. 
When a young girl, she said to herself, I also 
shall one day have a husband and children 
around me. I shall love them, and they will 
love me. We shall be happy together ; above 
all on the Sunday when we shall meet at the 
one table on that day of rest ! 

Unfortunate ! how rudely her young dreams 
are broken ! She has her griefs to devour in 
loneliness, her tears to drink in silence, though 
the Sunday has come round again. 

It is time, my friends, to remedy this evil ; it 
is not impossible to do so, for at heart the 
!French workman is not bad. When he com- 
mands himself he is good, amiable, and loving, 
sometimes even admirable : but what leads him 
astray, what often destroys \i\m, v& \na ImtY 
and bia weakness ; and w\iQ\» imxrve^ VvVoi \a «t\ 
-» wine, dissipation, the eom^^ainoiMJsvv^ ^ ^ 
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graded comrades. Then he loses all power orer 
himself, he does things that are most unworthy 
of him. 

On the morrow, he is plunged into remorse ; 
the sense of his iniquity overwhelms him, and 
yet he will return to it, if he has not some pro- 
tection against his own inclinations or his ^at 
weakness. 

You, then, who have good sense, and who 
have feeling hearts, help us to save him ! have 
pity on the poor mother, — on the little children I 
Have pity on the workman himself, for he is 
not unworthy of pity ; help us to diminish so 
many sufferings. 

Above all things, have pity on the poor mo- 
ther, whose husband thus spends the hours of 
Sunday in riot or in drink. Look at her ! she 
is desolate, heart-broken. She ought to smile 
on her children, but she is more disposed to 
weep over them. Perhaps they are hungry, and 
she has nothing to give them. Your children, 
I am sure, have all that is necessary, but these 
— poor things ! Yet they, too, love the joys 
and pleasures of infancy, as your children do. 
And who deprives them of these? Ah! for 
pity come and help us to diminish these suffer- 
ings. What shall become of such a wife,-*of 
such a mother ? Perhaps in her misery and de- 
spair she may learn to curse the society as the 
cause of her wrongs, and even to blaspheme God I 

But wait : all is not said of her troubles and 

• 

sorrows. Her husband will return^ not to r^ 
lieve her solitude and \\gYi\ieii Vet <ijKt^»^>ssj^*^ 
ni'treat iier— more dread£\ii iASi\% XiSi-^-^^'^^^ 
own cbUdren. We have ^>TOll^^ewo5fc^aiwB^^\ '^^ 
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6ne of these scenes, in which truly something 
heavenly mixed with what was worthy of hell. 

A man came in drunk and furious to his 
house. His two children fled into a corner, 
and he followed to beat them. His wife threw 
herself on her knees, and, clasping his, said, 
" My friend, vent all your displeasure on me, I 
beg of you, but do not strike our children. Kill 
me, rather, if you will, I will pardon you." 

How manv times are such scenes repeated 
on SuNDA.Ts! See how the wife often amuses 
herself on that day. It is dreadful, — dreadful ! 

Oh I in the place of this frightful scene, do 
your part, by means of a good example and 
good persuasions, — one of a happier and a con- 
soling character — that good and pleasant one of 
happy family life. Such scenes as I have do- 
scribed, are an indignity and shame ; they dis- 
grace and dishonour a people and a naticm. 
How is it possible to have esteem or affection 
for men who so conduct themselves f Work- 
men of intelligence and good feeling are sensible 
of this, and on occasions they can say so with 8 
Boble and touching eloquence. 

During the time of the Clubs, I wished mueh 
to know what passed at them.* Among othen 
I went to the Hall of Mars. The assemblv was 
very large, so that, as I arrived late, I found 
myself without a seat, but thanks to my Clerical 
costume, a good citiaseness — as our Frenchwomen 
were then called — ofl«red me part of hera. 
There were persons of all classes and -ooonpft- 
Hong. After they had de\»Aed.lQiv VkUm^wns 

• The Cluha, ft will be wnneiDbcreA, "ww* ***'?5^ 
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on political matters, a workman in a blouse rose 
to speak, and what he said expressed so much 
good sense and right feeling, that I noted down 
immediately the chief points of his speech. 

" We have spoken enough of politics,'' said he, 
" let us now speak of morals. We complain often 
that the rich do not love the poor. 1 believe it 
is the case : for to be loved it is necessary to be 
amiable — it is necessary to be without just cause 
of reproach. Let us behave well, if we would 
make ourselves to be esteemed. But on Sun- 
day the workmen of Paris resort to the taverns 
of the suburbs ; they are seen returning from 
them describing zig-zags through the streets. 
Then there is a riot or an uproar at our lodg- 
ings ; the neighbours hear it, and say, ' Ah I it 
is only those workmen : such persons know no 
better ; they get drunk when they have time to 
spare, and then there is a quarrel raised in their 
houses.' And how, then, can you expect the 
higher or richer classes to respect you ? No : 
let us do something to correct ourselves; at 
least let every one resolve that when he sees a 
comrade has drunk enough, he will say to him, 
' my good fellow, you have had your share ; 
come away with me.' But we might find yet 
something better to do. On Sunday, if we work- 
men looked round the list of our acquaintances 
or our friends, we should, perhaps, remember 
there were some who were out of work ; some 
who were ill ; some who were too old or too 
weak to work. Well, then, let us who are well 
go to see them ; let ua v\e\Vi >i)ciei\s\ ^^\s.x^'viv^'sc^\ 
Jet us say to them, Courage, co\««L%'b^xo:^*^^^'^'^^^* 
whiJe I have a morsel ol \>xe^^ Vi ^^^^^^^ 
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must partake it with me. Ah ! yes ; if we have 
still more to expend, we shall make a better de- 
posit in houses like these than we should at the 
public house. But perhaps these sufferers inill 
not be of your opinions : what matter ! they are 
human creatures, let us help them. The rich 
people help the poor, whether they are of their 
opinions, or of their religion, or not; let us 
work-people do the same. At all events, if there 
are those among us who cannot practise this 
virtue, at least let them show charity at home. 
Let them spend the Sunday with their families ; 
let them take their families to share in their 
amusements. For my part I find one is so well 
in one's family ! I love my wife, my children, 
my old father, I adore my good mother I" 

Here the whole republican assembly burst , 
into applause : and truly this simple workman's 
speech was worthy of being applauded. There 
are certain sentiments, certain words which 
stir the whole heart of France : such words as 
Honour, Country, Family, Charity. It is well, 
my friends, to speak like this workman ; it is 
well to listen to such things ; but it is still bet- 
ter to do them. You, work-people, who know 
your fellow workmen so well — who understand 
the manner to win them, to bring them back to 
good, to honour, to economy, to family affection 
— help us to restore these men, — to make them 
men again: for is the drunkard, the selfish 
waster on himself, still a man P A man speaks, 
reasons^ carries his head erect ; and the dnink- 
Ard has loat reason, BpeecVi, wa^ Wi^ ^^^vt oC 
walking erect. You, my ix\«ix^%> to ^Vom \ 
speAk, will never bo degrade 7o\xr»\\e*. ^\«!ii», 
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Bliame to the man who has the courage to amuse 
and please himself while his family suffers ! 
Shame to him who has the courage to enjoy 
pleasures which are mingled with the griefs and 
tears of those he ought to love and cherish ! 
Poor friend ! if you have ever done so, I am 
sure it has been from not having reflected on 
the nature and results of your conduct. Had 
you reflected on these, you could not have 
acted in this way. 

But do not say in excuse — which persona 
sometimes do say — " It iirtrue I am given to that 
weakness ; I do get drunk at times, but I do 
harm to myself alone ; I do not wrong any one 
else ; that does not prevent.me from living still 
an honest man." 

Take care, my friend ; be not sure of that : 
for in fact, the honest man must fulfil all his 
duties ; the really honest man must render to 
all their dues ; the honest man must provide for 
his wife and children ; the honest man must pay 
his debts, never owe any thing to any one, nor 
cause any loss to any person. 

This is what makes an honest man ; and I do 
not know that any other can be so. 



CHAPTER V. 
Your Parish. Your Church. Your Clergyman. 

BtTT in order to be reaWy TcvoT«^^Q'^*K«J^^^^'^^~ 
frer sfld iaborious— do not m\«X.^'ei— ^'^^a^;^'^'^'^ 
Baiytobave the help o£ Q^oii. T^«^«^^^^ 
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n yourselves, on your own strengt 
rOD ; go to your Church ; attend 
ion, or you will be like those men 
egra,de yourselves as they do, in sf 
resent dislike, in spite of your prot 

It has been well said that the m 
ot go to seek God in the Clmn 
fod in the ale-house. A soldier gt 
f honour five timej not to get drun 
f a French soldier is considered ^ 
hing. Well, he broke it ; he coul 
nd he w^as overcome again and ag 
ad recourse to God. 

Ah ! we do not fully understand 
ur Church — of the services of re 
athers understood this better. Yc 
riends, that about sixty years 
ras overthrown by the great Revoh 
wished to banish God from the lane 
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whisper which they heard, when it was said, ** at 
such and such a place, at midnight, in a poor 
cabin, they will celebrate the Holy Commu- 
nion;*' and they answered, ** Thank you, thank 
you," to those who whispered the tidings. But 
now this appears almost as nothing to us ; it is 
80 common, that we allow the slightest reason 
to detain us from it. Some indisposition, a 
journey, a walk, even our daily work. 

This distaste on your part, is very painful to 
your Priests. Yes, without thinking of it, 
without wishing to do so, you make them suffer 
painfully. And why do you make him suffer ? 
why will you shed bitterness into his soul ? If 
you really wish to render the life of your Pastor 
miserable, leave him to pray alone in the soli- 
tude of the temple. Then you might be sure 
that you have poisoned one life, — tortured one 
heart. Yes, if he has the spiritual mind of his 
calling — if he is true and faithful to it — he will 
be unhappy, most unhappy. 

Oh ! sometimes life is so hard to us Priests, 
that it appears sweet to die. My friends, why 
will you make a man to suffer P Your Pastor 
is not your enemy. He is not a stranger. Of- 
ten, he is like yourself the son of poor working 
people. And then, was it not he who baptized 
your infant— perhaps yourself? Is it not he 
who is to instruct your children in religion, to 
prepare them for their Confirmation and Com- 
munion ? Is it . not he who has soothed your 
mother's bed of death — who will «io^t» ^x^sJwIJsJs:^ 
be called to perform ttie ^aixie Q®ka^ ^^^ ^^'^ 
wife— for yourself ? 1b it T«3t \ie^ ^Vo "^^f ^^- 
in the grave those you Taave \oN«i^s «s^^ ''^^^ ^ 
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lay you there too P Tou know if tl 
misery, a calamity, a misfortune, publ 
vate, every one looks to him. He con 
relieveB, he couneels, he praya, he blesst 
yet you would make him suffer while 
your own soul ! Tliat is not right. 

"Weil, on the contrary, would you n 
heart P would you render him happ; 
then, and unite your prayers to hia : 
heart revives. If you only knew w 
thankfulness he would say, " we have i 
church to-day 1" Are you not childn 
Church p Love the Church, then ; be 
it ; rejoice to see it well filled ; delighi 
it in good order — to assist in adomiug 
that it may he the best of the countrj 
services the moat frequent and beat atti 
the whole parish. It is so beautiful 
crowded Church : there all ranks blen 
before Gos ; there there are no longer 
poor; there let the devout pray for the 
the fervent for the lukewarm ; there 
voices of children blend with tboae of 
manhood. The Pastor offera the pray 
to QoD, Who Bends down His blessin 
ahe^, His lambs. 



CHAPTER Tl. 
Thb CoxDLusiair, 
Now, then, for & pSiTtVag qot&. ML 
dor the day of reit. We ua %im&. «!i 
^niddea fruit. PerW^ i£ ^^ ^n* 
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the Sunday observed, we ought to command men 
to work upon it : then, I am sure, they would 
want to do just the reverse. But GrOD under- 
stands the affairs of men better than men themi- 
Belves do. We heard this said hitely. In a 
vast park near Paris, they are now making some 
fine works. Among other things, workmen 
were employed to construct masses of rocks; 
and for this purpose it was necessary to roll 
very large stones, and pile them over one another. 
It was hard work ; and a labourer, wiping the 
heat from his face, said, " Ha ! Gon Almighty 
can make rocks more easily than we can !" Yes^ 
and it is just as true that Almighty God can 
govern us better than we can govern ourselves. 
He has given us His laws ; let us keep them. 
The sanctification of the Sunday is His law. It 
is a fearful thing, believe me, to offend God. 
God is your best friend ; He will be your last 
friend. God has His rights, too, and you would 
withhold them. One day He has wished to 
keep &r Himself^ and you would unjustly with- 
hold it, or ^ve it to the world or to Satan. 
YoxL complain, you workmen, that you are 
wronged. But who gives an example to those 
above you — those for whom you work — thus to 
wrong you ? — ^You yourselves. 

God is the great worker. Who works for you, 
for ailf and without ceasing. God gives you 
firing, food, clothing, health, weather, life itself. 
' Well, at the end of six days He asks you, so to 
speak, fop a little salary, — to give Him Hia q^tk 
DAT : to give Him a prayet \ \s^ ^^ -^w^^^q*^ 
and soul repose. And you txxni «iw^^ % ^<3N^.^s»?i 
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what employer, what rich man 
you as you treat Qod ? His r: 
as worthy of being respected 
claims surely are as great as yoi 
man is certainly worthy of his 
not to be grudged by the rich, 
what you owe Him, and perhapi 
readily pay what they owe you 
God with some respect and ji 
haps men will treat you with th( 

Pardon me, my friends, for 
warmly. My words are true, 
forced from me by the desire ] 
you happier. 

Help us then ! help the respe 
are now associated together in oi 
lish in France a good and Christ 
is for you they are working. 

For the fatal consequences of r 
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